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THEME ARTICLE: PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY (see pp. 6, 7) 


MAP ABOVE IS A PHOTOGRAPH OF A MODEL CUT FROM COMPOSITION BOARD AND COVERED 
WITH “PLASTELINE’ MODELING WAX. MOUNTAINS ARE SANDPAPER GLUED TO THE BOARD. 
SHIPS, CARS, TREES, ETC., ARE WAX MODELS, PAINTED. MAP RESTS ON CORRUGATED CARDBOARD. 
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WAR REVIEW 


Is Turkey Next? 
After capturing Mt. Olympus, the | 


Germans went on to attack Ther- 
mopylae ( pronounced Thur-MOP- 
ih-lee ) 


The mountain pass of Thermopy- 
lae is famous in Greek history. 
Thermopylae, in 480 B. C., 300 Spar- 
tans held off thousands of invading 


Persians. The story has become a | 
symbol of courage against great 
odds. | 

The Greeks and British last week | 


fought bravely at Thermopylae. But 
they could not beat the motorized 
German attack, supported by an air 
force superior to Britain's. After 
three days of fighting, the Germans 
captured the pass. On April 27, they 
captured Athens, capital of Greece. 

The Greeks and British retreated 
slowly, stopping to fight at points 
of advantage. The purpose of this 
was to slow down the Germans, so 
that the main British forces might 
escape by ship to Egypt. 
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German parachute troops captured 
Corinth. Then they crossed into Pelo- 
ponnesus, the southernmost province 
of Greece. 

German planes bombed the sea- 
ports of southern Greece, to make 


| escape more difficult. 


Kirig George of Greece and his 
government leaders fled to the island 
of Crete. 

Victory in Greece now gives Ger- 
many control over all the Balkan 
Peninsula, except the part of Turkey 
in Thrace. 

Where will Germany move next? 
Will it be against Turkey? Germany 
is trying to win Turkey over without 
fighting, The Germans have offered 
the Turks a slice of Greece, if Tur- 
key will let German troops pass 
through the country. 

What if the Turks say “no”? The 
Germans will probably attack. They 
have occupied the Greek islands of 
Samothrace and Lemnos, in the 
Aegean Sea. These islands command 
the entrance to the important Dar- 
danelles Strait. 

Germany wants control of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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These narrow straits are the 
“bridges” from Europe to Asia. 
( There is no real bridge across either 
strait. The crossing must be made by 
boat. ) 

The Germans could send their 
troops across the Dardanelles and 
Bosporus into Turkey-in-Asia. Then 
they could strike at the British 
armies in Iraq and Palestine. Ger- 
many’s goal is the Suez Canal and 
the oil fields of Iraq and Iran 


In Libya, the German-Italian 
drive came to a halt at Sollum. 
There the British put up strong re- 
sistance. The German-Italian armies 
started a new attack on Egypt soon 
after the fall of Athens. 

This German-Italian attack was 
partly a diversion* A diversion is an 
attack for the purpose of drawing 
the enemy’s attention away from the 
main battle. 


The Germans and Italians at- 
tacked in Libya to keep some of the 
British troops away from Greece. 
The British would have sent more 
soldiers to Greece if they had not 
been needed in Egypt. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





CONVOY 


One of the big questions before 
our country is: To convoy or not to 
convoy? 

Shall our warships escort mer- 
chant ships across the Atlantic to 
Britain, and protect them against 
German raiders? 

President Roosevelt, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy, has 
the power to order that this be done. 
But will he use this power? 

This question is being argued in 
Congress and out of Congress, over 
the radio, in the newspapers and in 
public meetings. Here are both sides 
of the argument: 


FOR CONVOYING 


At present, the British navy con- 
voys merchant ships carrying sup- 
plies to Britain. But the British navy 
has other tasks. It must carry on the 
blockade against Germany. It must 
fight against the Italian navy to keep 
control of the Mediterranean. It 
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MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING BLITZ BUGGIES helped the Ger- 
mans advance through Yugoslavia and Greece. Over good 
roads, the blitz buggies travel on rubber-tired wheels. (See 
photo above.) For climbing steep grades over rough ground, 
the blitz buggies travel on caterpillar treads. Rear wheels 





must protect the British possessions 
in the Far East. 

With all these tasks, the British 
navy cannot spare enough warships 
for convoy duty. Since the war be- 
gan, the Germans have sunk more 
than 5,318,000 tons of British and 
neutral shipping. If we do not help 
in the convoying, the Germans 
would probably sink 3,500,000 to 
3,500,000 more tons this year. 

A large part of the supplies sunk 
would be U. S.-made. Under the 








Lease-Lend Act, the U. S. plans to | 


send seven billion dollars’ worth of 
supplies to Britain and other nations 
which help Britain. We must pro- 
tect these supplies, to make sure that 
they reach their destination safely. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, speaking before the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
said: “We cannot allow our goods to 
be sunk in the Atlantic — we shall be 
beaten if we do so.” 

It’s our Government's policy to aid 
Britain. Government leaders and a 
majority of the people want Britain 


A U. S. 





inventor 


to win. Many believe our country’s 
safety depends on a British victory. 

Major Alexander P. de Seversky, 
airplane designer and inventor, said 
that Britain can win the war with 


American help in planes, ships, 
and guns. By aiding Britain, we 
strengthen our own defenses, he said. 


AGAINST CONVOYING 


Opponents of convoying believe 
that it would draw us into the war. 
Suppose the Germans attack ships 
that our warships are convoying? 
This would result in a battle be- 
tween U. S. and German warships. 

Senator Reynolds of North Caro- 
lina said: “I would rather see our 
seven billion dollars sunk to the bot- 
tom of the sea rather than to lose 
one single American life.” 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh be- 
lieves that it is too late for us to help 
save Britain. He said: “We must not 
expose*® our fleet in European war 
zones, and we must stop sending 
most of our modern planes abroad. 
te England cannot win this war, re- 
gardless of how much assistance we 
send.” 

Others opposed to convoys are 
Senator Tobey of New Hampshire, 
Senator Wheeler of Montana, Sena- 
tor Nye of North Dakota, and the 
members of the America First Com- 


mittee. 





Photos by Huropean 


are removed and carried on deck. The front wheels are 
pulled up by a retractable* gear. The machine is armed 
with one 47mm. cannon and two 20mm. machine guns. 
named Walter 
idea of a combination wheel-and-tread armored car. 


Christie first had the 
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CANADA'S PRIME MINISTER 
VISITS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
of Canada last week paid a visit to 
President Roosevelt at his estate in 
Hyde Park, N. Y. The two national 
leaders talked over the problem: 
How can the United States and Can- 
ada co-operate in manufacturing de- 
fense supplies? 

U. S.-Canadian co-operation is a 
natural thing, because the two 
neighbors have much in common. 
The people of the United States and 
Canada speak the same language, 
wear the same kinds of clothes, and 
drive the same makes of automo- 
biles. 

Tourists from Canada visit New 
York and Washington, D. C., Florida 
and California. Tourists from the 
United States visit Quebec and Mon- 
treal, the lakes of Manitoba, and the 
Canadian Rockies. 

Canadians are awakened in the 
morning by alarm clocks made in 
the U. S. We read newspapers made 
from Canadian wood-pulp. Then we 
go to school or work, paying our bus 
or car fare with nickels containing 
Canadian nickel. 

Canada sends 41 per cent of its 
exports to the United States, and 
buys 66 per cent of its imports from 
this country. 


EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
and President Roosevelt issued a 
statement after their conference. 
This statement announced that the 
factories of each country will pro- 
duce the articles for which they are 
best fitted. 

For example, Canadian munition 
factories are well equipped to pro- 
duce shells. But the Canadians have 
few factories which can produce 
airplane engines. The engines can be 
made better, and more quickly, in 
the United States. 

Therefore, the Canadian factories 
will produce shells for the United 
States, in return for airplane engines. 

Canada is not well equipped to 
produce steel. The Canadian mills 
will produce other metal alloys, for 
which they are well equipped. The 
— States mills will produce the 
steel. 
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All along the list of defense sup- 
plies, the two nations will use team- 
work, rather than each nation trying 
to do everything for itself. 

Under the new program, the United 
States will buy about $300,000,000 
worth of Canadian materials. This 
will give Canada enough dollars to 
make further purchases in this 
country. 


Latin American Co-operation 





Dominican Republic 
Gets Loan From U. S&S. 


Uncle Sam is aiding the Domini- 
can Republic with a loan in time of 
need. 

Our Government has agreed to 
lend $1,500,000 to the little republic, 
which shares the same island with 
Haiti in the Caribbean Sea. 








Uncle Sam’s loan is helping to | 


solve two problems at once. 

Before the war, sugar was one of 
the chief sources of income for the 
Dominican Republic. Much of this 
sugar was sold to European nations. 
Now the war has cut off this trade. 

That is the first problem. 

Seventy-five miles from the Do- 
minican Republic is Puerto Rico, an 
island of the United States. Puerto 
Rico cannot raise enough food for all 
its people,-and imports much of its 


THE PRESIDENT GREETS THE PRIME MINISTER: President Roosevelt 


two nations. 





meat supply from the U. S. main- 
land. For this, ships are needed. But 
ships are becoming scarcer these 
days. All that can be spared are 
needed by Britain. 

That is the second problem. 

To solve both problems, the Do- 
minican Republic is using the loan 
to build a slaughter house and re- 
frigerating plant. Beef from the new 
plant will be shipped the short dis- 
tance to Puerto Rico. 

The Dominican Republic will be 
able to increase its income. Puerto 
Rico will get the meat it needs with- 
out requiring so many ships. 


Costa Rica and Panama 
Settle Border Dispute 


Two more Latin American neigh- 
bors have agreed to settle an old dis- 
pute peacefully. (See April 28 issue 
of Junior Scholastic, page 5. ) 

Costa Rica and Panama are the 
The dispute is over 
their boundary. In 1921, this dispute 
broke out in a border clash between 
their armies. 

At that time, the government of 
Chile offered to mediate the dispute. 

Last week, President Calderon 
Guardia of Costa Rica and President 
Arnulfo Arias of Panama held a con- 
ference. They agreed to the follow- 
ing plan: 

Costa Rica and Panama will ac- 
cept Chile’s offer. A committee of 
engineers will be appointed by 


Costa Rica, Panama and Chile. This 
committee will try to decide just 
| where the buundary should be. 





coe 


International 


drives his 


own car around his estate at Hyde Park, N. Y. The car, especially built for the 
President, can be entirely operated by hand controls. 
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MINUTE MAN ON DESIGN 
OF U. $. DEFENSE STAMPS 


The new U. S. Postal Savings Stamps for Defense 
are on sale. Now you can lend Uncle Sam money, to 
help your country build up its defenses. (See March 31st 
Junior Scholastic, page 6.) 

The stamps went on sale May 1, at post offices 
throughout the nation. The stamps are in five denomi- 
nations—l10c, 25c, 50c, $1 
and $5. Buyers receive 
pocket albums in which 
to mount them. 

All the stamps have 
the same design, pictur- 
ing the statue of “The 
Minute Man.” 

The Minute Men were 
a group of militia (armed 
citizens) in Massachu- 
setts, at the time of the 
Revolutionary War. They 
were called Minute Men 
because they were ready 
to march at a minutes notice. They fought against the 
British at Lexington and Concord, Mass. 

The statue of “The Minute Man,” which is pictured 
on the stamps, is by Daniel Chester French. It stands at 
Concord, Mass. 


NEW TANKS ROLLING OFF 
FACTORY ASSEMBLY LINES 


Tanks for Uncle Sam’s streamlined Army rolled out 
of four big factories last week. 

At Schenectady, N. Y., American Locomotive Co.’s 
first tank rolled out of the factory. This company is 
working on an order for 685 25-ton tanks. 

At Eddystone, Pa., engineers of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works tested the first of their 25-ton tanks. This 
tank was completed nine months ahead of schedule. 
Besides 30 of these tanks, this company is making some 
giant tanks weighing 70 or 80 tons. 

At Berwick, Pa., American Car & Foundry put some 
of its new 12-ton tanks through maneuvers for Army 
officers. This company has already turned out 329 of 
the 12-ton tanks, and is now working on an order for 
3,089 more. 

At Detroit, Mich., the Chrysler Corporation’s first 
tank went through maneuvers, while Army officers and 
OPM officials watched. 

The Chrysler tank, weighing 28 tons, was the first 
of a fleet of 1,000 tanks which will be produced. 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANIES 
TO CUT PRODUCTION 20% 


This summer, the automobile companies will bring out 
their new (1942) models. These cars will be “new 
models” for some time to come. Next year there won't 
be any new (1943) models, unless the war is over. 

The companies agreed with William S. Knudsen, 
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director of OPM, not to bring out any new models 
next year. 

The purpose of this agreement is to help national de- 
fense. 

Whenever the companies bring out new models, they 
must make new tools and dies for the new designs. By 
skipping next year’s model, they will save the materials 
and manpower that are required for tools and dies. 

These materials and manpower will go into the 
manufacture of tanks and trucks for the Army. 

The companies also agreed to make fewer cars in 
1942. They will make only 80 per cent as many cars 
next year as this year. 

By cutting down the number of cars, the companies 
will save large quantities of materials. The automobile 
factories “have a big appetite” for the country’s impor- 
tant raw materials. Here is what the automobile fac- 
tories used in 1939: 49 per cent of all strip steel used 
in the United States; 44 per cent of all sheet steel; 
33 per cent of all bar steel; 55 per cent of all alloy steel; 
80 per cent of all rubber; 23 per cent of all nickel; 
34 per cent of all lead; 9.7 per cent of all aluminum. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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Messner in Rochester, N. Y., 
Costs More Money, too. 


So far the people of the United States haven’t felt the 
pinch of war. Since we aren't actually fighting in it, we do 
not feel it as horribly, nor pay for it in blood, the way the 
fighting nations do. 

The first pinch to the people of the U. S. A. will be felt 
in the pocketbook. Taxes will be higher, to help the Govern- 
ment pay some of the cost of the Defense and Aid to Britain 
Program. 

Income taxes will go way up. Congress is now deciding 
how high to make them. They will be at least three times 
as high as before, and maybe higher for some people. An 
income tax is a tax on the amount of money a person earns 
or receives in other ways. 


Times-Union 
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ROM Fairbanks, Alaska, to Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina —an auto- 
mobile ride of 14,100 miles. 


There's a nice “spin” for you! But 
you can't take it yet. About one-third 
of the distance has no roads, or very 
poor ones that can be used only in 
dry weather. 

The whole highway project, from 
Alaska to Argentina, is known as the 
Pan American Highway. The 1,000- 
mile link between Hazelton, Canada, 
and Fairbanks (see map on opposite 
page) hasn't been started. Until 
is, we call the Pan American High- 
way the part that starts at Laredo, 
Texas, and runs south through Mex- 
ico City. 

From anywhere in the United 


States you can drive to Mexico City 


GUATEMALA has one of the best highway systems in Latin 
America. The reason for this is that every male is required by 
law to work on the roads two weeks out of every year. Photo 
below shows workman carrying earth dug by hand tools. 
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Scene along Pan American Highway in El Salvador 


Lanks 


without getting your wheels muddy. 
You cross the Rio Grande at Laredo, 
and you are on the 772-mile asphalt 
highway that goes through desert 
and over mountains to the 
capital. 

Mexico is mighty proud of her 
National Highway No. 1, as Mexi- 
cans call their section of the inter- 
national highway. People are also 
calling the highway the “Road for 
Democracy” because it helps to 
cement the friendship among all the 
American nations. 

Mexico opened her National High- 
way No. | in 1936, after eleven years 
of work on it. Most of the work was 
done by hand, though some road- 
building machinery was used. 

Last year, 59,67 § automobiles from 


Mexican 


Mhoto by Herbert C. Lanks 


the U. S. traveled over the Pan 
American Highway in Mexico. You 
do not need a passport to cross from 
the U. S. into Mexico. All you need 
is a tourist card. It costs 50 cents. 

After reaching Mexico City, the 
road is good for about 70 more miles, 
25 of which are paved. Then it nar- 
rows down into an ox-cart road, and 
for stretches it is no more than an 
Indian trail. 

From San Cristobal, in southern 
Mexico, through the Central Ameri- 
can nations to the Canal Zone is a 
distance of 1,350 miles. Only 650 
miles are passable by automobile, 
and some of this distance can be 
traveled only in dry weather. Only 
200 miles of the road are paved. 


JUNGLE BEGINS 


A few miles south of the Canal 
Zone, the highway ends and the 
jungle begins. Through the narrow 
Isthmus of Panama and into Colom- 
bia there is a stretch of 225 miles 
through which only one white man 
has ever traveled. 

This stretch of jungle in Panama 
and Colombia will be the hardest 
part of the highway to build. If it 
is ever built, it will be an engineer- 
ing triumph. So far, no plans have 
been made to start work on this part 
of the highway. 

You will notice on the map that a 
good highway runs from Caracas 
(Venezuela) to Bogota, to Quito, 
and on down the western coast of 
South America. This section is called 
the Simon Bolivar Highway, after 
South America’s great liberator. 


IN CONTRAST to Guatemala’s primitive method, Ecuador is 
building its section of the Pan American Highway with road- 
building machinery. This steamshovel, purchased from the 
United States, is digging in the mountains near Saraguro. 


Photo by Kurt Severin from PPC 
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—™ PANAMERICAN HIGHWAY 
PAVED ROADS, DIRT ROADS 


fees IMPASSABLE PARTS 
a (TRAILS ONLY-NO AUTOMOBILES) 


eee PROPOSED CANADIAN-ALASKAN | 
HIGH WAY ; 


The idea for the Pan American 
Highway was made known in 1923 
at the fifth Pan American Congress, 
held at Santiago, Chile. 

Representatives of the American 
nations at that conference said that 
such a highway would do three 
things: (1) help the American na- 
tions carry on more trade with one 
another; (2) encourage people to 
visit one another’s countries; (3) this 
would help them to understand one 
another better, and build a stronger 
friendship among all the Americas. 

Today the American nations have 
still another reason for completing 
the Pan American Highway. This 
reason is the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The completed Pan American 
Highway would make it possible to 
go from any American country to 
any other one. Mechanized army 
divisions and supplies could be 
moved speedily wherever needed to 
protect the Americas against attack 
from abroad. 

The United States is lending Costa 
Rica $4,600,000 and Nicaragua $1,- 
700,000 to complete their sections of 
the highway. 
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Our Government is also eager to 
see work started on the highway 
from Hazelton, Canada, to Fair- 
banks, Alaska. The Alaskan Interna- 
tional Highway Commission has 
been organized to plan the route. 


P. A. HIGHWAY CONFERENCE 

Every few years, the American na- 
tions hold a meeting for the single 
purpose of talking over plans for 
building and improving the Pan 
American Highway. The meeting is 
known as the Pan American High- 
way Conference. One will be held 
this year, September 15 to 23, in 
Mexico City. 

Though the highway isn’t finished, 
several persons have traveled as far 
as possible over it by automobile. 

A Los Angeles law student named 
Ellis K. Short drove over the route 
from California to Argentina. 

In Costa Rica it took him five days 
to travel forty miles. An ox team and 
a crew of natives had to widen the 
trail for him. 

A boat had to be used from Pan- 
ama to Colombia to avoid the jungle 
between the Canal Zone and the 
mainland of South America. 
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Junior Scholastic map by Katherine Tracy 


Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Panama have re- 
ceived bridges as gifts from the U. S. 

You need only one guess to know 
why Uncle Sam is so eager to have 
this Central American part of the 
highway finished fast. It will give 


our army an overland connection 


to the Panama Canal—a distance 
of 3,500 miles from Laredo, Texas. 


TRAIL BLAZER 


An algebra teacher, named Rich- 
ard A. Tewkesbury, of Harding High 
School, Charlotte, N. C., last year 
blazed a trail across the Panama 
jungle. 

He traveled on foot most of the 
way, but used native canoes and 
rafts where he could follow rivers. 
He had Indian guides part of the way. 

Mr. Tewkesbury’s purpose in blaz- 
ing the trail was to show that it could 
be done. It is believed he is the first 
white man to make the journey. 

He made maps, wrote notes and 
took specimens as he went along. 
These he gave to Pan American 
Highway officials, 


IN COSTA RICA, the Pan American Highway crosses the continental divide 10 
miles south of San Jose. This sign (photo below) stands on top of the divide, with 
the Pan American Highway at the left and the railroad from San Jose to Puerto 
Limon at the right. A Yankee named M. C. Keith built the railroad (1873-1893). 





Photo by Hervert C. Lanks 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


UUUANHANOOOOO0000000000OOULUUOS0OOOOUOAUALA LO LAS By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Getting the Principal 
Facts in an Article 


I am over 14,000 miles long. When 
I am fully grown I will go through 
most of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. I am helping the Amer- 
ican nations trade more with each 
other. I encourage the people of 
America to visit one another's coun- 
tries. | help them understand one 
another better. I am helping build 
a strong friendship among all of the 
American peoples. I am strengthen- 
ing the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. What am I? 


The answer is to be found in the 
title of this week’s Theme Article, 
page 6. 

It is easy to understand why peo- 
ple are calling the Pan American 
Highway the “Road for Democracy.” 
All of the American nations are co- 
operating in planning this important 
project. 

The Theme Article gives the prin- 
cipal facts about the Pan American 
Highway. 

First, read the article over quickly. 
Do not try to remember details, 
such as dates and numbers. Try to 
get a general idea of where the high- 
way goes and what it will do for 
the American nations. 

After you finish, take your note- 
book and read the article again. This 
time look for detailed facts which 
you consider important. Write all 
important details in your notebook. 
Writing them will help you to re- 
member them. . 

After the second reading, close 
your notebook and answer the fol- 
lowing questions, which are based 
on some of the principal facts in the 
Theme Article. 


The Questions 


1. Since Mexico’s National High- 
way No. | has been opened, we have 
some real evidence of how a road 
helps build democracy. Check one 
of the following statements which 
gives such e vidence: 


(a) Most of the work on this high- 
way was done by hand. 
Page 8 





(b) It took eleven years to build the 
highway. 

(c) Mexico is mighty proud of her 
National Highway No. 1. 

(d) Last year, 59,678 automobiles 
from the U. S. traveled over the Pan 
American Highway in Mexico. 


2. The United States is eager to 
have one section of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway finished as fast as pos- 
sible. Which section is it? 

(a) The section through the jungle 
of Panama into Colombia. 


(b) The section from southern Mex- 
ico to the Canal Zone. 


(c) The Simon Bolivar Highway, 
from Caracas to Quito. 


3. The hardest part of the high- 
way for engineers to build is: 

(a) the 225-mile stretch through the 
Isthmus of Panama into Colombia. 

(b) the 1,000-mile stretch from Ha- 
zelton, Canada, to Fairbanks, Alaska. 


(c) the sections through Guatemala 
and Honduras. 


4. For military purposes, the Pan 
Amercan Highway is important be- 
cause: 


(a) it will permit mechanized army 
divisions and supplies to be moved 
speedily wherever needed. 


(b) it will increase trade among the 
American nations and thus make them 
more dependent on one another. 


(c) it will bring tourists who will 
spend money that can be used to equip 
better armies in the Latin American 
nations. 


5. Richard A. Tewkesbury, a 
teacher in North Carolina, blazed a 
trail through the Panama jungle last 
year. He did it because: 


(a) he was in search of a rare 
species of mosquito. 


(b) he wanted to try out a new 
ted 


of amphibian vehicle he had inven 


(c) he wanted to prove that a man 
could get through the jungle. 


Answers appear in the Teachers 
Edition. 


Seven Guesses 


“Do you know what an arm protruding 
from the car ahead means?” 

“Sure, it means the driver is (1) knock- 
ing the ashes off his $y (2) going 
to turn either right or left, (3) telling a 
small boy to shut up and that he can’t have 
any more ice cream, (4) going to back 
uP. (5) overcome by carbon monoxide, 
(6) feeling for rain, (7) telling his wife 
heck yes, e’s sure he locked the kitchen 
door.’ 

The Opinion, Peoria (111.) H. 8 





Check Your 


* These words appear in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The ac- 
cented sylable is capitalized. 

diversion (dih-VUHR-shun) 

2, third column. Turning pa 
aside from its course; or turning a 
person from his business or purpose. 
A military diversion is a movement 
designed to change the course or 
purpose of the enemy. From the 
Latin divertere, “to turn aside.” 


(a-SUHRT), page 10, 
second column. To establish a claim 
or title to something, such as one’s 
rights. To assert is to claim positively, 
if not belligerently, so as to compel 
recognition. From the Latin asserere, 
“to join to one’s self,” “to claim.” 


philosophize __(fih-LOSS-oh-fize) , 
page 10, first column. To reason like 
a philosopher who searches and in- 


assert 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Vocabulary 


uires into the causes and nature of 
things. From the Greek, philosophia, 


“the love of wisdom.” 


expose (eks-POZE), page 3, third 
column. To lay open to attack, dan- 
ger, or test; or to leave without pro- 
tection or shelter. From the Latin 
ex plus poser, “to place out.” 


retractable (re - TRACKT - ibl), 
page 3, photo — The gear that 
draws up the wheels of an airplane 
while it is in flight is called a retraet- 
able gear. The wheels are said to be 
retractable, because they can be 
drawn up. The wheels on this Ger- 
man Blitz buggy can be drawn up. 
From the Latin retractare, “to handle 
again.” 

stellar (STELL-ur), page 9, first 
column. Pertaining to the stars. From 
the Latin stellaris, “star.” 
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MATERIAL FOR DEBATE 
IN CONVOY PROBLEM 


T HE convoy problem is one of the burning issues of the 
day and one in which your pupils are likely to be much 
interested. 

There has been frequent mention of convoys in recent 
issues of Junior Scholastic. The issue of March 24, has the 
front-cover map “Blockade and Counter-blockade,” showing 
convoy routes as well as the general location of the block- 
ade. Page 2 of that same issue presents excellent photographs 
and caption material on convoys. 

No more serious problem has faced our country since the 
outbreak of this war. Some claim that to convoy would 
“lead us further down the road to war.” Others say that, if 
we don’t convoy, Britain won't get the aid that is so vital 
to her victory, which is vital to our safety. 

Added to this is the viewpoint, expressed by Colonel 
Lindbergh to.the effect that Britain can't win, so it is sense- 
less and wasteful to send her aid. This, of course, is at 
direct odds with the program of the Administration, Con- 
gress, and presumably a majority of the people. 

It is not clear at this writing whether the President favors 
or opposes convoying. He did say: “Convoying means shoot- 
ing and shooting comes awfully close to war.” 

The President announced on April 25 that the Navy was 
extending its patrol system in the Atlantic. But patrol is 
one thing and convoy quite another, as the President took 
pains to explain. 

Asked how far the patrol might be extended, the Presi- 
dent said as far in the waters of the seven seas as may be 
necessary for the defense of the American Hemisphere. 

Asked to clarify the essential differences between con- 
voy and patrol, the President defined a convoy as a group 
of merchant ships accompanied by. armed escorts to see 
vent acts of aggression. On the other hand, the President 
said, a patrol is a reconnaissance of certain ocean areas to 
ascertain whether there are aggressive ships in an area or 
areas or in the whole seven seas which might be approach- 
ing the Western Hemisphere. 

Back in 1939, the President went on, Atlantic patrols 
kept closer to shore because there did not seem to be any 
danger of attack on such places as Greenland, Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, Trinidad or Brazil. Subsequent events, the 
President said, indicated that such attacks had become 
more likely. 

If the difference between convoy and patrol is as appar- 
ent on the high seas as it is in the President's definitions, 
the issue is unchanged. It still remains: To convoy or not 
to convoy. 

The issue is stated and the arguments presented on 
page 3 this week. With our usual effort at simplicity (short 
article, short paragraphs, short sentences, and a within- 
their-grasp vocabulary), we have stuck to convoy. We fig- 
ured that was enough of a brainful for one week. If we are 
underestimating the cerebral capacity of your pupils, you 
can give them the patrol angle trom the material presented 
here. If patrol can wait, we may follow up with something 
on it in the pupil edition next week 


GETTING THE PRINCIPAL FACTS; 
ORGANIZING THEM IN OUTLINE 


Dr. Sells’ department “Improve Your Reading” on page 8 
offers a drill on “Getting the Principal Facts in an Article.” 
Dr. Sells uses the Theme Article, Pan AMERICAN HicHway, 
(pp. 6, 7) as the basis for the exercise. 

In conjunction with this exercise, you may want to use 
the opportunity, with the Theme Article, to conduct a 
lesson in outlining. 


After the pupils have identified the important facts, can 
they organize them in relation to one another. 

On the blackboard list all the facts contained in the 
article, just as the pupils call them out as they come upon 
them, the open magazines before them. 

When no further facts are forthcoming, the work of 
grouping begins. Give the pupils a few minutes to look 
over the list. They will come to see similarities in statements, 
how one statement bears upon another. Group these 
together. Give this group a tithe. 

In our classroom experiment with the Theme Article 
(working from a set of advance proofs supplied by the 
printer), our pupils arrived at the following main headings, 
after much grouping and re-grouping: 

I. Reasons for building the Highway 
II. Extent of the Highway 
III. Condition of the Highway 
IV. Part played by the United States 
Each heading should be further divided into subheadings, 
I. Reasons for building the Highway 
A. Trade 
B. Travel 
C. Friendship 
D. Defense 
II. Extent of the Highway 
A. Total length 
B. Principal cities 
C. Countries en route 
III. Condition of the Highway 
A. Paved Roads 
B. Unpaved Roads 
C. Roads still impassable 
IV. Part played by the United States 
A. Money lent 
B. Other assistance 
C. Pan American Conferences 


After the outline was agreed upon, we had the pupils 
put aside their copies of the magazine and create an article 
of their own on the Pan American Highway, using their 
outline as the guide. 


Questions for this week are grouped as follows: 
I. THEME ARTICLE — PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
Pp. 6, 7 
II. CONVOY — P. 3 
Ill. WAR REVIEW AND MAP STUDY — P. 2 
IV. PRIME MINISTER AND PRESIDENT CONFER — 
P..4 
V. BIB and TUCK — Pp. 10, 12 


|. THEME ARTICLE—PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
— Pp. 6, 7 


(Obtain a road map of the United States from a filling 
station, and post it on the board. Or have pupils obtain 
their own. ) 

1. How would you go by automobile from your com- 
munity to Laredo, Texas? : 

2. In departing from Laredo, what river do you cross? 
What town is on the other side of the river? 

3. How far is Mexico City from Laredo, Texas? How far 
south of Mexico City is the highway in good condition? 

4. Name the Central American countries in the order in 
which you would pass through them, after leaving Mexico, 

5. Why is the Pan American Highway being built? What 
sections are in good condition? What two big stretches are 
without a road or trail of any kind? 

6. How is the United States helping other nations to 


build their sections of the highway? [Turn to next page] 
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TEACHERS EDITION OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


ll. CONVOY — P. 3. 


1. What is meant by the word convoy, as used in the 
news today? 

2. Give the strongest arguments you know in favor of 
U. S. convoying of ships carrying goods to Britain. 

8. Give the strongest arguments against it. 

4. How do Colonel Lindberg pe Major de Seversky 
disagree? 

5. Why can’t the British navy do all the convoying? 


iil. WAR REVIEW AND MAP STUDY — P. 2 


1. In their retreat south through Greece, why did the 
Greek-British forces go as slowly as they could, stopping to 
fight at points of advantage? 

2. What a to King George of Greece and his 
government leaders 

8. What are the Dardanelles and the Bosporus? Why are 
they important to the German invaders? What are Ger 
many'’s goals beyond Turkey? 

4. What mountain pass in Greece, famous in ancient 


‘history, was in the news recently? What happened there 


more than 2,000 years ago? 


5. In military terms, what is meant by a diversion? Give 
an example of it in recent developments in the war. 


IV. PRIME MINISTER, PRESIDENT CONFER — P. 4 


1. Who is Prime Minister of Canada? Where did he 
confer with the President, just recently? What did the 
Prime Minister and the President talk about? 

2. List some ways in which the people of Canada and 
the people of the United States are alike? 

3. What are some of the things Canadians use that are 
made in the U. S.? What are some of the things Canada 
sends us? 

4. What percentage of Canada’s exports are bought by 
the U. S.? What percentage of Canada’s imports are bought 
from the U. S.? 

5. What was accomplished at the meeting of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie King? 


iV. BIB AND TUCK — Pp. 10, 12 


1. What did Tuck mean by the term “I-Scream” session? 

2. What was the “urgent business” Bo had on his mind? 

3. Describe a Comic-Strip Party. Think up an idea that 
is not mentioned in the Bib and Tuck story. Describe how 
you would dress and act. 

4. How did Bo assert himself as committee chairman, at 
the informal meeting at the soda counter? Do you approve 
of Bo’s method of conducting the meeting? 

5. Describe how Bib made herself up to represent Don- 
ald Duck. 


REGARDING “WOLF GIRL” 


A number of teachers and pupils have written to inquire 
whether the story Wolf Girl, which appeared in the March 
$1, 1941 issue of Junior Scholastic, is fact or fiction. 

Wolf Girl is a true story, and is well-authenticated by Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, psychologist and Director of.the Clinic of 
Child Development at the Yale School of Medcine; and by 
Professor Robert M. Zingg of the University of Denver. 

At the end of our presentation of Wolf Girl in Junior 
Scholastic, we published a notice of Dr. Gesell’s book, 
Wolf Child and Human Child — A Narrative Interpretation 
of the Life History of Kamala, the Wolf Girl. This book tells 
the complete story of Kamala and Amala. It is published by 
Harper & Bros. ($2). 
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COMING: SEMESTER TEST 


Extra copies available 


A semester test, res map quiz, of 100 questions will 
appear in the regular pupil edition of Junior Scholastic, is- 
sue of May 19-24. The test will be presented on two ‘na 
ing pages in the magazine. Teachers may obtain extra copies 
of the test for distribution to pupils who do not have their 
own copies of the magazine by sending an order before 
May 12 and paying the handling charge at the following 
rates: 10c for 25 extra copies; additional copies above 25 
at the rate of 3 for le. Please send U. S. money order, cash, 
or postage stamps with order. Address: Junior gr) 
Teachers Edition, 220 East 42d Street, New York, N. 

You will receive the extra copies in a separate ee 
on the same day, or a few days before, you receive the May 
19-24 issue of the magazine. 


BEST BOOK ON THE HIGHWAY 


Recommended: The Pan American Highway — From the 
Rio Grande to the Canal Zone. By Harry A. Franck and 
Herbert C. Lanks. New York: D. ‘A pleton- Century Com- 
pany. $5. Contains 165 large, clear Pe iftone reproductions 
of | poe gr by Mr. Lanks. Excellent material on the life 


and customs of the people of Mexico and the Central Ameri- 
can nations. 


Theme Article next week is: RADIO OF THE AMERICAS. 
Another link in the chain of developments that is bringing 


the American nations into a closer understanding of one 
another. 





ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING, PAGE 8 
1d. 2,b. 3,a. 4,a. 5,c. 


ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 9 
... i a a oe 
a 


3. a, Mackenzie King. b, Frank Knox. c, Calderon Guardia. d, Ar- 
nulfo Aria. e, Minute Man. 
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(| EWS Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 


will have a total score of 100. How close can you 


» Li ] ZL come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 


_ TO CONVOY OR NOT TO CONVOY 


Check the right ending to each of the following statements. 
ore 10 points each. Total 50. 


> 

















To convoy merchant ships means (a) to arm them with anti- 
‘craft guns and cannons; (b) to send warships to escort and 
otect them; (c) to camouflage them so that enemy raid@rs can- 
t see them. 


Those opposed to convoying say that (a) it will lose the war for 
itain; (b) it will draw us into the war; (c) it will not help 
itain in any event. 

Those in favor of convoying say that (a) it is the only way to 
2 that supplies we send Britain reach there safely; (b) it would 
good practice for our Navy; (c) it will force Germany to ask 
‘an early peace. 

Colonel Lindbergh believes (a) that Britain can win the war 
th U. S. help; (b) that Britain cannot win the war, no matter 
w much help we send; (c) that Germany is so strong that she 
ll soon rule the world, including the Americas. 


Major de Seversky believes (a) that Britain can win the war, 
th U. S. help; (b) that Britain cannot win the war, no matter 
w much help we send; (c) that the U. S. has nothing to fear 
mm Germany. 

My score 





J THERMOPYLAE: WHO FOUGHT THERE? 


Who fought at the Pass of Thermopylae in 480 B. C.? (a) Greeks 
d Romans; (b) Medes and Persians; (c) Spartans and Persians; 
.) Greeks and Germans; (e) Turks and Tartars. 
Score 10 points. 

My score 





5 WHO ARE THEY? 


On the blank line following each identifying phrase, write in 
e name of the person to whom it applies. Last name is sufficient, 
it give full name if you know it. Score 8 points each. Total 40. 


(a): Prime Minister of Canada 
(b) U. S. Secretary of Navy 
(c 








President of Costa Rica 





d) President of Panama 








) 
( 
(e) Pictured on new Defense Savings Stamps 


My score 
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My total score ____ 
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ll. CONVOY — P. 3. 


1. What is meant by the word convoy, as used in the 
news today? 

2. Give the strongest arguments you know in favor of 
U. S. convoying of ships carrying goods to Britain. 

8. Give the strongest arguments ainst it. 

4. How do Colonel Lindberg te Major de Seversky 
disagree? 

5. Why can't the British navy do all the convoying? 


ill. WAR REVIEW AND MAP STUDY —P. 2 


1. In their retreat south through Greece, why did the 
Greek-British forces go as slowly as they could, stopping to 
fight at points of advantage? 

2. What hi i to King George of Greece and his 
government leaders 

8. What are the Dardanelles and the Bosporus? Why are 
they important to the German invaders? What are Ger- 
many's goals beyond Turkey? 

4. What mountain pass in Greece, famous in ancient 


‘history, was in the news recently? What happened there 


more than 2,000 years ago? 


5. In military terms, what is meant by a diversion? Give 
an example of it in recent developments in the war. 


IV. PRIME MINISTER, PRESIDENT CONFER — P. 4 


1. Who is Prime Minister of Canada? Where did he 
confer with the President, just recently? What did the 
Prime Minister and the President talk about? 

2. List some ways in which the people of Canada and 
the people of the United States are alike? 

3. What are some of the things Canadians use that are 
made in the U. S.? What are some of the things Canada 
sends us? 

4. What percentage of Canada’s exports are bought by 
the U. S.? What percentage of Canada’s imports are bought 
from the U. S.? 

5. What was accomplished at the meeting of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie King? 


IV. BIB AND TUCK — Pp. 10, 12 


1. What did Tuck mean by the term “I-Scream” session? 

2. What was the “urgent business” Bo had on his mind? 

3. Describe a Comic-Strip Party. Think up an idea that 
is not mentioned in the Bib and Tuck story. Describe how 
you would dress and act 

4. How did Bo assert himself as committee chairman, at 
the informal meeting at the soda counter? Do you approve 
of Bo’s method of conducting the meeting? 

5. Describe how Bib made herself up to represent Don- 


ald Duck. 
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REGARDING “‘WOLF GIRL” 


A number of teachers and pupils have written to inquire 
whether the story Wolf Girl, which appeared in the March 
31, 1941 issue of Junior Scholastic, is fact or fiction. 

Wolf Girl is a true story, and is well-authenticated by Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, psychologist and Director of.the Clinic of 
Child Development at the Yale School of Medcine; and by 
Professor Robert M. Zingg of the University of Denver. 

At the end of our presentation of Wolf Girl in Junior 
Scholastic, we published a notice of Dr. Gesell’s book, 
Wolf Child and Human Child — A Narrative Interpretation 
of the Life History of Kamala, the Wolf Girl. This book tells 
the complete story of Kamala and Amala. It is published by 
“ane & Bros. ($2). 
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PLUTO THE PUP 
APPEARS IN SKY 


The next time you see the Big Dip- 
per in the northern sky, take another 
look. For you will be looking at none 
other than Pluto the Pup! 

Here’s how it all came about. From 
earliest times, men have given names 
to groups of stars (constellations). 
The Babylonians, Egyptians and 
ancient Greeks named the constella- 
tions after gods and animals. 





Fels Planetarium, The Franklin Institute 


Find the Big Dipper 


Eighty-eight of these names have 
come down to us from the ancient as- 
tronomers. Some of the best-known 
are Ursa Major ( Latin for “The Great 
Bear” ); Ursa Minor, the Little Bear: 
Cygnus, the Swan; Gemini, the 
Twins; and Cassiopeia, shaped like 
the letter W. 

But why should the ancients have 
all the fun of naming the constella- 
tions? Astronomers at the Fels Plane- 
tarium in Philadelphia decided to 
trace out new figures in the sky. 
They chose the figures of America’s 
favorites — the cartoon characters of 
Walt Disney. 

And so the Great Bear became 
Pluto the Pup. The illustration on 
this page shows how Pluto's figure is 
traced by the stars. The Big Dipper, 
which is part of the Great Bear, now 
forms the tail and hindquarters of 
Pluto, with one star left over for the 
nose. 

Here are some of the other new 
stellar* lineups: 

The Twins can also be Mickey and 
Minnie Mouse. ; 

The Swan can be Donald Duck. 

Boétes, the Bear Driver, can be 
Madame Upanova, star of the ostrich 
ballet in Fantasia. 


May 5-10, 1941 
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NEWS 


Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 
will have a total score of 100. How close can you 
come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 











QUIZ 


Il to CONVOY OR NOT TO CONVOY 


Check the right ending to each of the following statements. 
Score 10 points each. Total 50. 


To convoy merchant ships means (a) to arm them with anti- 
aircraft guns and cannons; (b) to send warships to escort and 
protect them; (c) to camouflage them so that enemy raiders can- 
not see them. 


Those opposed to convoying say that (a) it will lose the war for 
Britain; (b) it will draw us into the war; (c) it will not help 
Britain in any event. 


Those in favor of convoying say that (a) it is the only way to 
see that supplies we send Britain reach there safely; (b) it would 
be good practice for our Navy; (c) it will force Germany to ask 
for an early peace. 

Colonel Lindbergh believes (a) that Britain can win the war 
with U. S. help; (b) that Britain cannot win the war, no matter 
how much help we send; (c) that Germany is so strong that she 
will soon rule the world, including the Americas.’ 

Major de Seversky believes (a) that Britain can win the war, 
with U. S. help; (b) that Britain cannot win the war, no matter 
how much help we send; (c) that the U. S. has nothing to fear 
from Germany. 





My score 


2 THERMOPYLAE: WHO FOUGHT THERE? 


Who fought at the Pass of Thermopylae in 480 B. C.? (a) Greeks 
and Romans; (b) Medes and Persians; (c) Spartans and Persians; 
(d) Greeks and Germans; (e) Turks and Tartars. 

Score 10 points. 

My score 





D WHO ARE THEY? 


On the blank line following each identifying phrase, write in 
the name of the person to whom it applies. Last name is sufficient, 
but give full name if you know it. Score 8 points each. Total 40. 


(a): Prime Minister of Canada 


(b 

(c) President of Costa Rica 
( 

( 





U. S. Secretary of Navy 








) 
d) President of Panama 





e) Pictured on new Defense Savings Stamps ——___ 
My score ____ 


My total score - 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on opposite page 
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BIB and TUCK 








IB, Cricket Ryan, and Tina 
B Tanner were having their 
regular after-school session in 
the back booth of the Clover Leaf 
ice cream shop. Tuck called it their 
“I-Scream” session and said that they 
spent more time giggling than eat- 
ing! 

The cause of the merriment, as 
usual, was Cricket. She was always 
inventing silly games to play, and 
today’s special was a slayeroo! It 
was named “Tri-Likes” and each 
player was supposed to think up 
three things she liked and string 
them together in odd combinations. 
For instance, Cricket had just said 
that she liked Charlie McCarthy, 
cold macaroni, and whipped cream. 

“Oh, I've got one!” Bib cried. 
“Goose livers, Bing Crosby, and 
catching grasshoppers!” 

Then they all giggled some more. 

Tuck, who was busy filling an ice 
cream order “to go,” shook his head 
sadly. “Girls—girls! Put any three of 
‘em together and they get the gig- 
gles!” he philosophized* to Twitchy 
Mabon, the delivery boy. 

Twitchy nodded solemnly and de- 
parted with the order in the paper 
sack Tuck handed him. 


Tuck had just wiped off the 
counter when the front door opened 
and in breezed Bo Tanner. 

“Hi, Cap, what's on tap?” Bo gave 
Tuck the Jefferson kids’ favorite 
greeting. 

“Hi, Bo, kinda slow,” Tuck came 
back. 

“That's-a-good, because you and I 
have urgent business.” Bo leaned 
over the counter. “You remember 
you re on my entertainment commit- 
tee for the All-School Spring Mixer, 
don't you? Well, I just saw Mr. Slo- 
cum and he said that due to a con- 
flict in the schedule, the Mixer would 
have to be moved up to next Friday. 
Which puts the screws on us. Scoop’s 
on his way over here now, and if we 
could just find the three girl mem- 
bers of the committee—” 

“El-ee-men-tary, my dear Watson!” 
Tuck pointed to the back booth. 
“One-two-three!” 

“Well, say, then we could have the 
committee - meeting right here—I 
mean, if it wouldn’t interfere with—” 

“Oh, no, not at this hour,” Tuck 
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HI-YO, SUPERMAN 


SCOOP, BO, AND TUCK RIDE HIGH 
INTO THE “COMIC STRIP” PARTY 


a 


Tithe “a 


~ 


\\ Noy 
) \} N \ \\ 


said. “Anyhow, I could listen and 
work, too, if you'd get the girls to 
come up to the counter.” 

“Okay. Swell. Here comes Scoop 
now. I'll get the girls.” 

Bo went to the back booth and 
told the girls what was going on, so 
they all moved up to the counter 
with Scoop. 

“Wait. Before we get started, I 
want another Clover Leaf Special, 
please, Tuck,” Bib said. 

“Me, too,” Cricket echoed. “Only 
this time I want lemon-cocoanut, 
butter pecan, and rum raisin —” 

“Whee! That’s almost a Tri-Like,” 
Tina squealed with delight. 

“Hey, you there, come on. We've 
got important business.” Bo asserted* 
himself as committee chairman. “The 
meeting will please come to order. 
As you know, we have to think up 
an entertainment theme for the 
Spring Mixer. Remember how good 
the last one was —the Hallowe'en 
Carnival? Well, this has to be better!” 

Bib took a bite of ice cream and 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


reflected. “How about a dress-up, a 
—a masquerade?” 

“We-ell,” Cricket puckered her 
lips, “the boys won't go for it much. 
Hey, Tuck, what's that stuff you're 
putting on my Clover Leaf?” 

Tuck was dipping into a bottle of 
maraschino cherry juice. “Well, after 
that conglomeration you just thought 
up,” he teased her, “I thought surely 
you'd like a little of this Kickapoo 
Joy Juice — you know, Pansy Yokum’s 
concoction in the Lil Abner comics. 
It’s made of equal parts house-paint, 
turpentine — ” 

“Say, that gives me an idea! What 
about a Comic-Strip Party?” Scoop 
asked. “The boys would go for that, 
all right!” 

“Sure,” Tuck and Bo said together. 

“Oh, and Bib,” Tina spoke up sud- 
denly, “you’d make a swell—” 

“Don’t tell!” Bo warned. “We'll 
make everybody keep his costume a 
secret, and then give prizes for the 
best!” 


[Turn to page 12] 
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“You Don’t Have To Sit in the 
Stands Unless You Want To,” 
says FRANK LEAHY 


Recently a friend of mine made this re- 

~ mark to his son. The boy turned to me and 

asked: “Mr. Leahy, is that true?” Before 

answering his question, | thought back a 

few years. Suddenly, scenes flashed before 

my eyes — small boys I'd played with and coached. Short, chunky 
linemen who were short on weight but long on courage — thin, 
slender boys weaving their way through broken fields for touch- 
downs. According to most people they were too small and slight to 
be playing in varsity games. After these thoughts had gone through 
my mind, I turned to the boy and said: “Your dad is correct, 100%. 
You can learn to do some one thing well enough so that in some 





























sport you can have the opportunity of playing rather than watch- 
ing from the bench.” 

Giving all boys a chance to become active in sports was the 
reason I accepted the position as head of the Keds Sports Depart- 
ment six years ago. My first book on football will not be for 
the varsity man. It will be for you young chaps who are anxious 
to become “first stringers” some day. If you would 
like to have a copy when it is ready, send your 
name and address to Keds Department BP, United 
States Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 


Keds All Sport 
Oxford 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center - 


Zl & nN 


Many of today’s varsity 
athletes have trained in 
Keds — lightweight, cool, 
built for running, jumping, 
and quick stopping. They 
are not KEDS unless the 








Bike Keds 
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Keds 





New York 


nome KEDS is on the shoes, 
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‘FREE 


Here is your opportunity to own — 
at no cost to you—a valuable, in- 
teresting book that every student 
should have, on a subject that is 
important to everyone — ink. 
Profusely illustrated and interest 
ingly written, it presents in easy 
reading form many facts you never 
knew before and which you will be 
amazed to learn — facts about 
THE FIRST MAN WHO WROTE 
ANCIENT CHINESE BRUSH WRITERS 
HOW INK WAS — FROM CUTTLE 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR FOUNTAIN PEN 
FROM CLOGGING 
THE AMAZING DIFFERENCE IN INKS 
THE CHEMISTRY OF INKS 
and many other subjects that are as 
much fun to read about as they are 
useful to know. 
sf hings You Should Know About 
Inks” is part of an educational pro- 
= by the Sanford Ink Company. 
Ne will gladly send you a copy. 
Just write to the 


SANFORD INK COMPANY 
846 West Congress Street, Chicago 
and free copy will be mailed to you. 


FREE." 


SWINGING THRU 






















@ 16 pages crammed 
with golfing tips. 28 
movie action shots 
show how Crai 

Wood plays aa 
club . . . driving, 
chipping, putting. 
Look at his stance, 
grip, back swing, 
down swing... 
watch him follow 
through for extra 
yards of driving dis- 
tance. See the special 
lesson on timing. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 53 | 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


r 
' 
' | 
| Send me copy of “1941 Golf Book" by Craig Wood. | 





NOME «00. cccccccccccccccccccccsccecseecocess ff 
Address .... METTTTTITITVITI TTT TTT tee | 
City ee i 
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BIB anv TUCK 


[Continued from page 10] 


Tina agreed that was a good idea, 
and so did the rest. In fact, the 
“Comic-Strip Party” was put to a 
vote and unanimously approved — 
just like that! 


THERE was great excitement at 
school about the party during the 
next week. Everybody was trying to 
think up a costume that no one else 
would have, and teachers were seen 
reading the funnies with unusual in- 
terest! 

Bib and Tina were wild with curi- 
osity to find out what Tuck and Bo 
were going to dress as, but the boys 
wouldn't even give them a hint. Tina 
said she was practically sure Bo was 
going to be either Superman or The 
Phantom because he'd asked his 
mother for an old pair of Mr. Tan- 
ners union suits! 

The night of the party everyone 
arrived on time, mostly to see what 
everybody else looked like, and 
judging by the “oohs” and “ahs” and 
shouts of. laughter in the gym, the 
party was a huge success. Mr. Slo- 
cum, the principal, delighted every- 
body because he dressed as Caspar 
Milquetoast, and then when every- 
body crowded around him, he acted 
the part and shied away — very 
Milquetoastishly! 


For the judging of the best cos- 
tumes, the Entertainment Commit- 
tee had stretched long sheets of 
white paper along one wall of the 
gym. The sheets were divided into 
squares by black crayon lines, so that 
they really looked like frames for 
comic strips. Then the contestants 
took turns posing before the frames. 
Most of them took care to pose like 
the characters they represented, and 
the effect was really swell. There 
were lots of Supermen and Flash 
Gordons, of course; also Lil Abners 
and Popeyes, and Blimp Bonimo 
came as Alley Oop. 

Cricket was about the best of sev- 
eral Pansy Yokums; Tina was Olive 
Oyl, and Bib was Donald Duck! She 
had made her costume all by her- 
self; a dark jacket trimmed with 
white buttons and a tie just like Don- 
ald’s, old-fashioned white gym 
bloomers (the baggy kind), a sailor 
tam over one eye, and some of Pop 


Tucker's terry-cloth beach slippers. 





These were strapped on, of course, 
but they were still so big that she 
waddled instead of walked in them. 

The three girls met at one side of 
the gym shortly after they had fin- 
ished posing in the comic strip 
frames. 

“Where are those boys?” Bib asked 
in exasperation. “I haven't seen a 
single one of them. Have you?” 

“No—” Cricket began, and stopped 
short. There was a loud cry from the 
other side of the gym. 

“Hi-yo, Sil-verrrrr! A-wayyyyy!” 

And in came Tuck, as the Lone 
Ranger, riding on Silver, which was 
really Scoop — and Bo, draped in a 
sheet with only their legs (in union 
suits) showing. Scoop had a white 
enamel dishpan over his head. It was 
painted to represent Silver's face, and 
had holes punched in it so that Scoop 
could breathe. Silver's white mane 
and tail were made out of kitchen 
mops. 

The whole crowd broke into ap- 
plause and there was no doubt but 
what the prize for the “best costume” 
would have to be split three ways! 

—Gay HEAD 


MOVIE CHECK-UP 

Strong drama, no comedy: So Ends 
Our Night. The Sea Wolf. Submarine 
Zone. 

Strong drama, plus first-rate comedy: 
The Great Dictator. 

Strong drama, plus some fun: Meet 
John Doe. Men of Boys Town. Night 
Train. 

Light and good: Pot O' Gold. The 
Devil and Miss Jones. Road to Zanzi- 
bar, Strawberry Blonde. Nice Girl. 
Buck Privates. 

Special: Fantasia—a feature length 
cartoon with symphonic music. 

The cream of the Westerns: Arizona. 
Rangers of Fortune. 

Aviation drama: Flight Command. | 
Wanted Wings. 








Big Saving 


For limited time only UNDER- 
ee a typewriters, with 

ond oP instructions > 
‘Model Kee 1941, = Listprice 
$44.50, our price $29.75, also easy 
terms against small carrying 
charge. 







All Languages Typewriter Co. 
119 W. 23d St.,N. Y.C., Phone: CHelsea 2-5350 










> Joe Your Class or Club 


2h Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 

>) 6 Finest quality. stnuseneny gatene Sums SS oo. 
Write today for our attractive, free cataleg. 
_ OEPT. P, METAL ARTS CO. ROCHESTER, M. Y. 








1941 STAMP CATALOGUE FREE—Lists British North 
America. United States, Foreign, FREE. GRAY 
STAMP, Dept S$B8., Toronto, Canada. 





High school girl wanted in each locality. Pleasant spare 
time work. Pay daily. Write BRUCE, Box 341, Palo 
Alto, Calif 
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Lrave the Trails 
Lhey Blazed 
pets, 








OR those who hold its fu- 
peed in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not “‘some day”’ 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 





you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 


Now is the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 


ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by rail. 






<Sz Hmavita foe +4 


Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing—and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth). 

SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 


TQ) > wun o 


GTON, D.C. 
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SPRING FEVER isn't a disease at 
the Duffield School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. It’s a green-jacketed book con- 
taining poems written by the pupils. 
Spring Fever is published annually, 
and the 1941 edition is just out. 





< 


Here are a few “symptoms” from 
Duffield’s Spring Fever: 


A Bed 
By FRANCES JONES 


Isn't it nice to have a bed 

Where you can rest your tired head? 

A bed with all its covers white, 

Where you can dream sweet dreams 
all night. 

After all is said and done, 

Daytime is a lot of fun, 

But when it’s time to take my rest, 

Thank God, that with a bed I’m blest! 


Dishes 
By INEZ QUICK 


Mother tells me 

To wash the dishes. 

I always try 

To follow her wishes 


But dishes are dishes, 
And wishes are wishes. - 
I'd rather do anything 
Than do those dishes. 


Talk 

By EDITH SALES 
When it is dark at night 
And faded is the davlight 
Just moth 
And talk about the birds and weather. 
We talk about the wind and rain, 
And the flowers by our window pane. 
We talk until we seek our beds. 
Just two regular sleepy heads. 


Clothes 
By GLORIA HOWARD 


ind | sit together 


I love pretty clothes, 

Silly hats and silky hose. 

Hats that sit right over the nose — 
Oh, Boy! Just give me pretty clothes! 


Some people don’t care 

What they wear, 

Or about the way they fix their hair. 
But I love pre tty clothes. 

Silly hats, and silky hose. 

Hats that sit right over the nose — 


Oh, Boy! Just give me pretty clothes! 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARDS for this is- 
sue represent the Coal Run School, 
Clune, Pa. (above), and the Columbus 
School, Garfield, N. J. (below). 

The Board members of Coal Run 
School are: Left to right (seated) John 





[he Columbus School members are: 


Left to right (first row) Edward 
Zawot, Eleanor Nicklus, Frank Pel- 
leterri, Marion Friederman, Salvatore 


Mangano, Joe Galtieri. Second row: 
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Lonchar, Margaret Corosu, Mary 
Wasylyshyn, Joseph Busija, Anna Mae 
Debelyak, Lois Dunmire, Joe Yatz- 
kanic, John Learn, Edward Sledzik, 
Betty Pugh. Standing: Grace Bozo, 
Fred Hemphill. 


Miss Esther Jaffe (teacher), Florence 


Bielen, Alex Fufaro, Madeline Hart- 
mann, Frank Szmaciasz, Emilia Louis, 
Pat Zafonte, Miss R. Blumenthal, 
(teacher). . 





Do or Die 


By EDNA BRUCK 
Kozminski School, Chicago, Ill. 


Age 13. Grade 7. 
HE paused before the  shining- 
topped barrier that lay between 


the man and her. Again and again she 
glanced at the list set before her. The 
seconds danced fleetingly by. She had 
so little time to decide. 


Crowds behind her jostled and 
shoved. Others, to her left and right, 
showed impatience. Trembling, the 


girl searched the faces near her as if 
leading for an answer. The man be- 
blind the barrier scowled and made as 
if to leave her. 

Two neat precise columns on the list 
before her, yet she could not decide! 
What should she do? 

Suddenly she straightened up; she 


would not let it overcome her! Squaring 
her shoulders, facing the man before 
her with a victorious air, she cried out 
clearly, almost defiantly, “I'll take 
vanilla, and put it in a dixie cup, 
please!” 


Where Goes the Road 


By CECILE DAVIS 
Beiger School, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Age 13. Grade 7. 
Where goes the road? I wonder where 
It runs along without a care, 
Through meadows deep with mist and 
green, 
Through vales and 
between. 
A ribbon over mountain and plain, 
Through woods and frost, snow and 
rain, 
On and on the road must run, 
For its winding journey is never done. 


glades that lie 
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Joke of the Week 


William Palangi, Grade 8, 
Columbus School,- Garfield, 
N. J., gets a oy button for the 
following joke. 

Friend: “Say, Bill, 1 saw 
your wife downtown the other 
day with a black patch on her 
eye. How did the accident 
happen?” 

Bill: “Accident? That wasn’t 
an accident. That was her new 
hat!” 


Junior High Broadcaster 


The Knickerbacker Junior High 
School students of Troy, N. Y., put 
out a good-looking sheet called 
Junior High Broadcaster. Their 
jokes tickled our funnybone, Do 
they yours? Here’s a sample. 


Physical Ed. Instructor: 
“How can you keep from get- 
ting stiff in the joints?” 

Voice from the back of the 
room: “Stay out of them!” 


Ed: “What's making you so 
angry?” 

Ted: “Plenty! I cut myself 
with a safety razor, burned 
myself with a safety match, 
and almost got run over while 
reading a safety-first notice.” 


Customer: “Is this hair re- 
storer really good?” 

Barber: “It certainly is! 
Why, a man spilled some on 
his comb last week, and it’s a 
brush now.” 


Room Service 


Hotel Clerk: “Inside or out- 
side room?” 

Guest: “Inside, I reckon. It 
looks like it might rain.” 


Ruth rode on my cycle car, 

Directly back of me. 

I hit a bump at sixty-five, 

And rode on ruth-lessly! 
Central State Life. 


When Jack Benny was a 
guest on the Quiz Kids pro- 
gram recently, he was asked 
to define a mugwump. He an- 
swered: “It’s a bird that sits 
on the political fence with its 
mug on one side of the fence 
and its wump on the other.” 
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ACROSS DOWN 

1. Chief of Conciliation Service, 1. To rescue from danger 

U. S. Department of Labor 2. To get away from danger 

(photo im canter) 3. To put down upon a surface 
5. To cease 4. A curved form used in architec- 
9. Capital of Unoccupied France ture 

2 5 6. A hard, bony appendage on the 

10. Escorts for protection by sea jaw 
11. Knudsen is Director of this 7. Official document permitting 

(initials) one to travel abroad 
12. Sea-going vessel 8. Fluid used for writing 

P ; . , 13. The cutting off of a country by 

14. Mineral — which fills an using ships to prevent passage 

opening In roc of supplies 
15. Self-luminous celestial body 16. One who trains 
17. Island in the Caribbean Sea 18. Capital of Switzerland 
19. Defenders of British skies 20. An indiscriminate one out of a 

(initials) number 
24. To place in order 21. Hind part of the foot 
25. One-sixteenth of a pound 22. A liquid food 
26. England’s Foreign Secretary 23. Meal served to a group of per- 
27.A fast sailing vessel with tall sons, as in the army 

masts and a large sail area (pl.) L.A.M. 
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Forest, vale, grove, woods. 
Bonnets, hats, shoes, hoods. 
Breakfast, dinner, soup, brunch. 
Chew, masticate, walk, munch. 


MMs 
Strike It Out 


This puzzle shows you what you know 

About which words together go. 

Just strike out the word that, put to the test, 
Does not fit smoothly in with the rest. 
Example: Strike hens from the following line— 
Cattle, cows, steers, hens, kine. 
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Answer next issue. 
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Look Sharp 


How quick-witted are you? 
Test your sharpness by seeing 
how many of the following 
questions you can answer. 
We'll give you fair warning— 
the first one is a trick question. 

1. How many months have 
28 days? 

2. How many is a “bakers’ 
dozen”? 


8. You live in a house fac- 
ing the street. When you 
leave for school in the morn- 
ing, walking east, the house 
is on your right. In what di- 
rection does your house face? 

4. Write down the figures: 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 0. 
Arrange them so that they 
add up to 100, writing each 
figure only once. 

5. Whose portrait appears 
on all $1 bills? On all $2 bills? 
On all $5 bills? On $100 bills? 


Answer next issue. 


JSA Puzzle 


The word square below was 
sent in by Bill Harrison, 13, 
Grade 8, McRae High School, 
McRae, Ark. Bill gets a JSA 
button for the woul» and you 
get the fun of solving it. 

Each word in the word 
square contains four letters. 
When it is completed, it 
should read the same across as 
down. The first word means, 
To snare; the second, unusual; 
the third, extent of a flat sur- 
face; the fourth, a green vege- 
table (pl.). 

l. 
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Answer next issue. 


ANSWERS: APRIL 28TH ISSUE 
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Good for a Change. 
anity. 2. Presbyterian. 
Plant Poetry. 1. Bullrush. 2. Dog- 


1. Christi- 


wood, 3. Snapdragon. 
* 
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NATIONAL FITNESS 
IAIN LIA ALA KS 


COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
require food-energy in 
abundance . . . sus- 
tained food-energy 
such as bread supplies. 





















MIGHTY BRIDGES and coast- 
to-coast highways are 
needed by the nation. But— 
just as important is a bul- 
wark of health, strength- 
ened by proper diet. 


And BREAD is one of the 
best sources of Food-Energy 


N our nation’s drive towards greater national strength, 

physical fitness is more important than ever. We are 
fortunate that bread — economical to buy—can contrib- 
ute so many valuable essentials to a-well-balanced diet. 

Bread supplies sustained food-energy which is needed for 
endurance. That’s why leading athletic coaches advise bread 
or toast with every well-balanced meal. You need plenty of 
sustained food-energy to carry you through a hard, active game. 





Not only that! Bread, made with milk, contains good pro- 
tein for tissue building and muscle repair. So be sure to get 
plenty of bread in your diet. Eat bread or toast with every meal. 
For further information about Bread, 
write to the Department of Nutrition, 
American Institute of Baking, 10 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, 
made with milk, contains— 
in almost ideal proportions 
—both muscle-building food 
and energy food... con- 
tributes valuable minerals, 
including calcium and phos- 
phorus...and is nearly 


GIRLS who enjoy active sperts can 100% digestible. 


benefit by eating plenty of bread or 
toast... to help supply sustained 


food-energy needed for endurance. JUMPING . . . RUNNING—how they 


use up energy! When you're hungry 
between meals, there’s nothing bet- 
ter than buttered bread and jam. 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 














